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ORIGINAL DEPARTMENT. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF HUMANITY. 





No. XV.—THE HORSE GUARDS. 


“Tuery are as natural as life!” exclaimed one 
country cousin to another, as they gazed on the silent 
sentinels in front of the Horse Guarps. No wonder 
that they fancied them “cunning devices,” the work 
of some skilful artist. Long time may you stand 
without seeing either horse or rider move: nay, you 
may stand a long time without seeing them wink ! 
We question if many Londoners have seen the guard 
relieved ; and as all the noble black horses and all 
the tall fine fellows are as like one another as pease, 





one may be excused for fancying that the same figures 
stand there for ever. Sometimes, an undisciplined | 
horse (that is, undisciplined in impassiveness) may lift | 
its hoof,—the click of it would startle a country lady | 
into hysterics, who had hitherto believed she had been | 
gazing on statues. Our artist has given a faithful | 
representation of the mute sentinels of the Horse | 
Guards. | 
The Horse Guarps, you are aware, reader, is the 
name of a division of the royal or household troops, 
whose peculiar business it is to attend the sovereign ; 
and the name has also been given to the building | 
wherein is transacted the business of the commander- 
in-chief of the British army. The sovereign (king | 
or queen regnant) is supreme head, or generalissimo, 
of all the British forces by land and sea; but the 
command of the army is, under the sovereign, com- 
mitted to a commander-in-chief. It is in the building 
called the Horse Guards. (a portion of the gateway 
of which appears in our engraving) that the multifa- 
rious duties of the commander-in-chief are attended to. 
The British army is divided into cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery, and these again into regiments and batta- 
lions. The pay of what are called the household 
troops, consisting of the two regiments of life guards, 
and the royal regiment of horse guards, or Oxford 
blues, is higher than that of any other description of 
force. In this corps, the pay of a private varies from 
ls. 9d. to 2s. a-day; the pay of a private in the 
cavalry of the line being ls. 4d.; in the foot guards, 
1s. 2d.; and in the infantry of the line, ls. 1d. a-day. 
Soldiers, however, are not entitled to receive the 
whole of this pay in money, various deductions being 
made on account of clothes, accoutrements, and rations. 
The three regiments of household troops consist, 
on ordinary peace establishment, each of 33 officers, 
53 non-commissioned officers, 351 privates, and 274 
horses. In the royal regiment of Horse Guards, and 
in the life guards, the full-price value of officers’ com- 
missions are rated at the same: a lieutenant-colonel’s 
commission being valued at £7250, a major’s at 
£5350, a captain’s at £3500, a lieutenant’s at £1785, 
and a cornet’s at £1260. 
Officers may either purchase their appointment 
originally, and each succeeding step of promotion 





| about 2700 acres. 


according to the rules of the service, or they may be 
appointed in the first instance, and subsequently pro- 
moted, without purchase, by the commander-in-chief. 
Comparatively few officers have risen from the ranks 
in the British army; and in this respect it differs 
materially from the army of France, and of some of 
the other continental states. 





ENGLISH SEATS AND SCENERY. 
No. 1.—BLENHEIM. 


Part First. 


B.LENHEIM, the magnificent seat of the duke of Marl- 
borough, is situated about eight miles from Oxford and 
close to the town of Woodstock. It is well known that 
this fine palace, erected from the designs of Sir John Van- 
burgh in the reign of queen Anne, was, with the concurrence 
of Parliament (which voted 500,000/. for its completion,) 
conferred by that queen, along with the honour of Wood- 
stock, an appanage of the crown, on John Churchill, first 
duke of Marlborough, as a testimony of royal favour and 
national gratitude for his services against the French and 
Bavarians. The name is derived from a small village 
on the banks of the Danube, near which the famous vic- 


| tory was gained by the duke on the second of August, 


1704; on the anniversary of which day a flag or standard 
painted with three fleurs-de-lis, is presented at Windsor to 
the reigning monarch, “ by the inheritors of his Grace’s 
honours and titles as an acquittance for all manner of 
rents, suits, and services due to the Crown.” Great as 


| the parliamentary grant appears to be, much more was 


expended ere the palace and its adjacent embellishments 
were completed. 

Blenheim stands in an extensive park (the ancient royal 
park of Woodstock) reported to be fourteen miles in cir- 
cumference, and comprising within its walls a demesne of 
Indeed the grounds are on such a vast 
scale, that in summer from thirty to forty men are daily 
employed inmowing. ‘he park is divided into the great 
park, the little park, and the gardens, containing a suc- 
cession of pleasure grounds, which, beautiful by nature, 
have been moulded to perfection by art, and display some 
of the finest landscape scenery in England. The grounds 
were laid out by the celebrated landscape gardener Brown, 
and though they have been censured, like many of his 
other designs, as displaying too much unconnected clump- 
ing, this has now been amended, and several of the 
separate groups of trees have been judiciously connected. 
In fact, the trees around the palace are said to have been 
originally planted in regimental squares, to represent the 
order in which our soldiers fought at Blenheim, something 
like the grounds at Newliston, where Lord Stair per- 
petuated the battle of Dettingen in a similar manner. 

The labours of Brown at Blenheim have been followed 
up by the taste of the succeeding proprietors of the domain; 
and the result at the present time is the very perfection 
of landscape gardening. The same praise may be awarded 
to the beauty with which the gardens are laid out, espe- 
cially since the present duke* has so much improved their 
former excellence. Before alluding to the exterior or inte- 
rior embellishments of Blenheim, we shall endeavour to 
present a short sketch of the park and grounds, 

The usual approach to Blenheim from Woodstock, is 

* The title and estate are now in the family of Spencer ; 
the present duke (George Spencer Churchill) being a lineal 
descendant of Anne countess of Sunderland, second daughter 
of the first duke of Marlborough. 
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through a triumphal arch or gateway of the Corinthian 
order, erected in 1723 by Sarah duchess of Marlborough, 
after the death of the duke, who did not live to see the 
work completed, which was designed to honour his achieve- 
ments. The advance to the house by a wide and open 
gravel round, is eminently beautiful; presenting a suc- 
cession of the softest and most lovely English scenery. 
Proceeding towards the south-east, we shortly arrive at 
an elegant structure called “the China Gallery,” of 
which we shall speak hereafter. The approach then turns 
to the right, and the northern or principal entance of the 
palace appears in front. Im the vale below to the right, 
a grand lake expands its winding waters, crossed at the 
upper extremity by a bridge. This fine sheet of water, 
covering an expanse of six hundred acres, (the largest 
artificial lake in the kingdom,) meanders in forms pro- 
ductive of a ceaseless variety of picturesque effect, forming 
at one point a white and foaming cascade, so admirably 
constructed of large masses of rock, that it is difficult to 
believe it artificial. A lofty column on the rising ground, 
arich variety of hill and dale of the softest verdure, the 
captivating succession of wood and water boundless to the 
eye, the roar of the cataract, the winding bays of the lake 
dotted with waterfowl, the cattle ruminating in the shade, 
or on its borders, the stately deer trooping across the 
green sward, all conspire to strike the mind as a scene at 
once beautiful and picturesque. 

It is impossible to imagine a place where the embellish- 
ments of art have been so well applied to improve the 
beauties of nature. The fine sheet of water, which is one 
of the boasts of Blenheim, is confined by winding and 
picturesque banks, adding greatly to the beauty of the 
scene. These banks rise into ridges of hills which inter- 
sect each other, and exhibit great variety of character; 
some being covered with masses of wood, others clothed 
only with the richest verdure, and others again dotted 
with small ornamental plantations. Over the broad stream 
directly in front of the house, is the bridge already men- 
tioned. On an elevation, proudly, but aot too loftily 
pre-eminent, among the many knolls which adorm this 
fine domain, is placed the pillar, surmounted by a statue 
of the duke in a triumphal garb and attitude. On the 
right are seen the arches of a second bridge, displaying an 
exuberance of costly and finished masonry. 

The lake at Blenheim is supplied by two streams, the 
Evenlode and the Glyme, winding between the grassy 
elevations of the park, and the view from the bosom of 
the lake is enchanting. It produces pike, carp, and 
tench, &c.; the pike caught here being remarkable 
for their delicacy and firmness. The grand bridge which 
crosses the lake, has like the house,* been subjected 
to some severe criticism, and has been deemed too large 
for the body of water which has to pass through it. The 
arch is certainly of gigantic dimensions, 110 feet in 
diameter; but being the state approach to Blenheim, and 
to preserve uniformity with the other buildings, it ought 
not perhaps to be deemed too vast. There are many mag- 
nificent trees in the park at Blenheim, which have grown 
up for centuries undisturbed, and several of which are as 
old as the time of Rosamond Clifforfl. In particular, we 
may mention one Portugal laurel, the branches of which 
have spread out two hundred feet in circumference, while 
there are other perfect monsters of oaks and cedars, 
beautifully enwreathed with ivy. The park is well stocked 





* Vanburgh’s taste has been ridiculed in the well-known 
lines— 





“ Lie heavy on him,earth! for he 
Laid many heavy loads on thee.” 


But Vanburgh was a man of taste notwithstanding. 











with deer, pheasants, cattle, &e. Two sycamore trees of 
ample size and luxuriant foliage, mark the spot where 
formerly stood a royal palace, celebrated as the place 
where Elizabeth was contined by her sister; and in Wood- 
stock’s“ rosy bowers,” in a more remote period of ourhistory, 
Henry II. indulged his passion for the fair Rosamond ; 
and here, according to the romantic, but, we are almost 
sorry to say, fictttious story, he is said to have contrived a 
labyrinth to secure his peerless mistress from the jealous 
eyes of his queen Eleanor. This retreat was supposed to 
be near the spring of pellucid water, which still bears the 
name of “ Rosamond’s well.” 

On approaching the front of Blenheim by the semi- 
circular drive already mentioned, the grandeur and 
magnificence of the vast pile must strike every beholder. 
The architecture of the building has frequently been cen- 
sured, built as it is in the old French style; but after the 
arrows of wit and the refinements of minute criticism are 
exhausted, it must be admitted by every one, that with 
some defects of detail, the general effect of the whole is 
truly grand and imposing, and worthy of the royal mag- 
nificence of the parliamentary grant. 

A late writer in alluding to this point has said, “ the 
architecture of the building excited much controversy at 
the time; and although the style has found supporters, 
many strictures were passed on it, the severity of which 
the refined taste of the present day cannot but acknowledge 
to be just. But if it is wanting in architectural beauty, it 
certainly may lay claim to much originality; and if we 
could wish for a more elegant exterior, nothing can be 
more magnificent, and at the same time more convenient, 
than its interior.” 

Before alluding to the interior embellishments of Blen- 
heim it will be proper to direct the attention to the beautiful 
prospect which the view from the south front of the man- 
sion affords. “The eye stretching over the beautiful 
lawn and pleasure grounds, commands a distaut view of 
the village of Blaydon rising above the trees of the 
‘ Lesser Park,’ with the bright prospect of the surround- 
ing country, and the indistinct outline of the Chiltern 
hills bounding the verge of the horizon.” 


MEMOIR OF A WORKING MAN. 


Reaper, if thou art a working man, this short memoir 
is written for thy benefit, and not to gratify the writer’s 
vanity. Allow me to say in the outset, that I do not con- 
sider that I have done one single jot more than what I 
ought to have done. 

I have not any long line of ancestors to write cf: my 
father was the principal servant in a merchant’s ware- 
house, was a much-respected man, and lived thirty years 
with his last employer. I was born in 1805, and when I 
had attained my eighth year my father died, aiter a long 
period of sickness, leaving four children, and me the eldest. 
This was a very serious loss for the family, as there was no 
provision made for us, and none of us were capable of 
working. We had a tolerable stock of household furniture, 
which was nearly all sold by auction, and on the proceeds 
we lived for some time; after this failed, we applied to the 
parish. 

It would be neediess to recount our troubles for about 
six years, and indeed it does not form part of my object to 
do so; during this time I learned to weave, but was idle 
and neglected my work, for want of being properly looked 
after. At the end of this time, from one misfortune or 
another, my mother determined to go and live in the large 
manufacturing town of B , and to leave a place 
where nothing but misery seemed to await us. All were 
glad to part with us, both parish officers and landlord, and 
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we were regretted by none: extreme poverty has few 
friends. We now left a small country village to go and live 
in a large manufacturing town, where we were unknown, 
friendless, and almost without money. Here for a time 
fortune frowned upen us. I recollect well on one occasion 
or two we debated the question, whether we should still 
buffet the world, or give up a contest we seemed to be 
unable to maintain, and retire at once into the parish work- 
house. J obtained work in a warehouse at very low 
wages; shortly after, my mother and also my brother 
obtained work too, and things began to look better; we 
settled down now more content in our new situation. 

Having some taste for reading, I obtained books from a 
small library in the neighbourhood for a halfpenny per 
week. Amongst the earliest of the books which I read, 
was a small life of Franklin; I was so much pleased with 
this small work, that I read it over several times, and I 
may with truth say, that this book determined my future 
conduct through life ; I took this book as my guide. As 
a stimulus to those who may be equally poor, I can assure 
them that hope never left me, that with honesty and 
industry, I might arrive to a better condition in society. 
During this time we were very poor,—my stock of wear- 
ing apparel consisted of one suit only; when my shoes 
wanted repairing, I generally sat at the shoemaker’s till 
they were mended ; on Sundays I was a prisoner, having 
no decent clothes to wear; I generally employed my time 
in reading. My wages kept advancing a little with my 
years. 

When I was about eighteen, an event happened which 
had a most favourable influence upon my own destiny, and 
likewise upon that of the rest of my family. And here 
let me impress upon the reader the importance of learning 
any kind of employment which he may have an oppor- 
tunity of doing, and paying no attention to the old adage 
of “ Jack of all trades and master of none,” for there is 
no telling what use you may have for the knowledge. My 
employer conceived an idea that he could manufacture by 
machinery what he was then having made by hand. I 
being steady, and having been a hand-loom weaver, I was 
selected to assist in the new business. Fora length of 
time we laboured without success, but ultimately we suc- 
ceeded. This was my first introduction to a cotton factory. 
In the distribution of the new situations, I obtained one 
of the most profitable, but, at the same time, a very 
unhealthy employment. 

Shortly after I had learned my new business, I- found 
my wages considerably increased. I was now in the re- 
ceipt of more than twenty shillings each week; this was a 
great change from seven. As the rest of my brothers had 
no knowledge of any trade by which they could get their 
living when grown up, I agreed to give my mother twenty 
shillings each week, so that they might learn trades, as 
there is little or no wages while learning; what I got over 
twenty, I was to keep for myself, to find clothes, books, 
and to save. This saving is a sure and never-failing 
method of making way in the world, and when once begun 
properly, it assists you to save more. I would earnestly 
impress upon the minds of all young men that they should 
not spend the whole of their earnings. I shall perhaps be 
told that their earnings are already too little, but I con- 
sider that all parties should endeavour to live below their 
incomes, and they may depend upon it that it is the only 
method by which they they can increase their incomes. I 
recollect well what those with whom I worked used to say 
to me on the subject of saving: “ Why, S——, what will 
you do with the money you are saving?” I used to answer, 
“Why, if I die, I shall leave it to my friends, and a good 
example in the bargain ;” for which answer I always had 

the laugh against me; but if I were asked now what I 








would do with the money I was saving, I could give many 
more reasons why a young man should save while he can, 
and of a practical nature too. We shall see, as we proceed 
through this memoir, that this turn of saving was the ship 
that kept me afloat through life, and which enabled me to 
overcome difficulties that fall in the way of the most 
careful and virtuous. 

Shortly after this time, a Mechanics’ Institution was 
established in the town of B ; I became a member 
on its opening, and I now feel grateful to those gentlemen 
who were instrumental in its formation; and if this should 
meet the eye of any of these gentlemen, they will see that 
their labours have not been without their reward, and that 
gratitude is not extinct in the world. I would advise all 
young men to enter these institutions, where they will 
find abundant information, entertainment, and something 
to cheer the mind, and enable them to bear with man 
difficulties which are the natural lot of all mankind. 
When a young man enters one of these institutions, I 
would by no means wish him to give up his mind to mere 
reading,—he ought to begin to learn the principles of 
the business by which he obtains his living, and this 
ought to be learned first; for a man who does not under- 
stand the business by which he gets his living, though he 
may be acquainted with every thing else, is nevertheless 
an ignorant man. Ifa man be a mechanic, he ought by 
all means to make himself acquainted with arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, and mechanical drawing; he should 
attend all the lectures on mechanics; by this means he 
will the better understand his business and the instructions 
of his employers; after these are learned, he may then 
turn his attention to other branches of knowledge. But to 
the working man, an increase of knowledge in the useful 
departments should be the first consideration. 

I found the following plan the best for obtaining 
information from lectures: I procured a book on the same 
subject as the lectures intended to be given, and by looking 
over the syllabus I found what was to be treated on: I 
then read over the same subject in the book. I attended 
the lecture for the purpose of seeing the experiments per- 
formed which I could not afford to see performed myself; 
by this means I could almost anticipate what the lecturer 
had to say, and my chief attention was to see that the 
result of the experiments agreed with the reading. Many 
young men may perhaps think that the subjects here enu- 
merated are more than they could manage with their 
limited time, but let me assure them that three or four 
years’ constant application would enable them to master 
these subjects ; I worked in a factory, and all know how 
long the hours of labour are in factories, yet I managed to 
make some progress in these subjects. 

I have digressed a little from the thread of my narra- 
tive. But to return: I continued at my new employ- 
ment; I kept saving a little, but my means of saving were 
not great, because of the demands of my family. Now 
I have seen many young men, who, when they have 
obtained a situation where they can earn a little more 
than what they think will keep themselves, leave their 
parents to go and live in lodgings, where they take all 
their earnings to themselves; this appears to me to be a 
most reprehensible proceeding, and one which often ends 
in misery, the just retribution of filial ingratitude. Indeed, 
nothing better can be expected from such conduct: the 
young men and women who act thus, being without 
parental control, stay out late at night, and form con- 
nexions which embitter the rest of their existence. What 
money I could save I placed in the savings bank, and I 
would advise all young men who can save a little, to place 
their savings in these establishments, rather than enter 
any of the many schemes for making fortunes, such as 
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money and building clubs, which often prove traps for 
ensnaring the savings of the poor. I have myself been in 
both sorts of clubs, but was always a loser; and T have 
known many more working men who have shared the 
same fate. The savings bank offers less than the clubs, 
but it realizes what it promises, and that, too, without any 
trouble or anxiety of mind. There is another evil attend- 
ing these societies,—they create a habit of attending the 
public-house, and engender a desire for drink; indeed 


. they are oftener established for the benefit of the landlord 


than for that of any other person. 

I continued at my new employment about six years, 
when my employer and I disagreed, and we parted. I 
was out of work a short time. I now found for what pur- 
pose I had been saving; my money served me to live on. 
I obtained a fresh situation, and as it was one of respon- 
sibility, and I was entirely unknown to my employer, he 
required some guarantee for my honesty; my savings 
served me here again; they were taken as security for 
my good conduct. My employer made this remark at the 
time,—that he preferred a servant who was of a saving 
turn, because those who took care of their own property 
would be more likely to take care of his. 

he next change was, that I got married; our family 
were by this time nearly all able to help themselves, and 
of course required less of my support. Marrying is an 
event which the working people generally do not properly 
prepare for, and if begun boldly, it is almost sure to end 
in misery. I again discovered for what purpose I had 


been saving my money instead of spending it foolishly. | 


T now required household furniture ; this was bought with 
ready money. I have known many who, when they were 
married, had not a penny to begin the world with; nay, 
more, that their wedding dresses have been obtained on 
credit. Now how can a partnership prosper that is com- 
menced without capital, and their earnings mortgaged for 
along time to come? If young married people cannot 
save money, there is little prospect of their being comfort- 
able in the married state. The great error of the working 
classes is, to allow themselves to be in debt. I determined 
never to be in debt for any one thing, but always to pay 
for every thing with ready money; by this means I had 
always a greater amount of goods for my money, and of 
course my power of saving was by that means increased. 
There is this advantage likewise in always paying ready 
money, that you seldom buy any thing which you do not want. 

Two-thirds of the working people manage their earnings 
in the following manner: they purchase their food at a 
shop where they are a week in arrear, and generally an 
old score besides; their clothing and furniture are pur- 
chased in a similar manner, and they are likewise regular 
customers at the pawn-shop. Now the shopkeeper charges 
more for his goods in consequence of the uncertainty of 
credit; and what necessity is there for a working man 
being a regular weekly customer at a pawn-shop? I know 
families that spend a shilling a week in this manner. The 
other day I saw an article, the first cost of which had been 
six pounds, which had been pawned for one pound, and 
the interest had been paid upon it for ten years, which 
amounted to more than ten pounds, so that the man was 
one pound worse than if he had given it away, Numbers 
of the labouring class carry regularly to the pawn-shop 
on a Monday morning, goods upon which they obtain the 
loan of twenty shillings, and which are released again on 
the Saturday evening; for this sum they pay nearly six- 
pence, thus paying each year one pound five shillings for 
being twenty shillings behind. The sums which these 
poor misguided people pay for accommodation, I have to 
save, and live better than they do into the bargain, out of 
the same means. 





Let us look at the manner of purchasing a chest of 
drawers, and of course the same rule will apply to all 
goods bought in the same manner. For ready money 
they may be obtained for about four pound ten shillings ; 
on credit, five guineas, or perhaps five pound ten shillings. 
Now instead of buying on credit, suppose the following 
plan were adopted: place the money, which would have 
to be paid weekly to the shopkeeper, into the savings bank 
until the proper sum be accumulated, and then buy with 
ready money; by this means you have the interest arising 
from the money in the bank, and the difference between 
ready money and credit, which will make a considerable 
sum, either to save or to increase the comforts of life. This 
is only one of the many illustrations which this subject is 
capable of. 

My wife having only her mother alive, I allowed her 
to live with us and form one of the family, and I think it 
the duty of all people to do the same. I only introduce 
this matter here, because I think many do not pay that 
attention to the comforts of their parents which they ought 
to do. I,do not see how it is possible for the people to 
form conimunities where they cannot eat salt with their 
parents: or to complain of the neglect of government, when 
children can allow their parents to go into the workhouse 
while they themselves are in comparative plenty. 

I remained at my new situation about a year, when the 
concern was unexpectedly broken up; after this I was 
out of asituation for six months, and if I had not saved 
before, I should have suffered most severe privations. I 
might have got into debt, sold my furniture—in short, I 
might have fallen into the abyss of debt and misery never 
to rise again. I found another answer why working people 
should use their best endeavours to save while they can. 
Of course during this time I had to live upon what I had 
saved, and having only lately married, it gave my savings 
a very severe shake. I obtained work at a large cotton- 
mill in the town, and the first thing that the men that I 
was to work with required me to do, was to pay to them 
ten shillings as a footing, or in other words, I was to pay 
for ten shillings’ worth of drink for them, though I had 
been six months out of work. Footings are often the cause 
of much contention, are excuses for drinking, and rob 
those who can least afford to be robbed. What would be 
said of an employer, if he were to charge his work-people 
ten shillings before he would allow them to work for him? 

My life took now a tolerably even turn for a period of 
about seven years, and affords very little for observation ; 
and if one week were described, it would answer for all. 
I now found that the married state required more money 
than what I had calculated upon, and that my means of 
saving were not so great; but I still held to the doctrine 
of living below my means and of never getting into debt. 
It has often been said, that as men become more edu- 
cated they are either less disposed to work or less capable: 
I would beg to deny both propositions so far as I have 
seen and felt in my own experience. Where I have 
worked, few have done more work than I have done, and 
none have been more careful or more regular in their 
attendance during working hours; and I should say that 
education has a most favourable influence upon health. 
I have worked in cotton-mills about fifteen years, at one 
of the most unhealthy employments in a cotton factory, 
and I have not during that period lost one week through 
sickness, and I do not possess by any means what is called 
a strong constitution. I believe that if the mass of the 

working people were better educated, we should see less 
want, misery, and sickness. If ever I have thought myself 
degraded by being a working man, it has not been from 
the circumstance of having to work, but from having to 








spend the greater part of my existence in the company of 
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men whose whole language was of a degrading and sen- 
sual character. 

When I had finished my week’s work on a Saturday, 
and obtained my wages, I always went home /irst, the 
time of leaving work on Saturday being four o’clock. The 
first thing which I considered it necessary to do was tu 
give myself a good washing and put on clean linen; this 
I always found to be more refreshing than any dram 
drinking ; towards seven or eight o’clock I generally went 
to the Mechanics’ Institution, and there spent a couple of 
hours, then returned home. By this line of conduct the 
body was relieved, and on the Monday I was always pre- 
pared to commence work again. I made it an invariable 
rule always to go home first, on leaving my work at the 
factory, and get a good wash, which had always an 
invigorating effect upon me. By some these observations 
may seem fovlish, but I have seen numbers whose faces 
have been strangers to soap and water for a week together. 
Though working in a cotton factory (and who has not 
heard of the tyranny and the strictness of these places ?) 
I was very seldom late, and I believe that five shillings 
would cover all the fines and forfeitures which were ever 
inflicted upon me during all the time that I worked there. 
I never needed any one to call me up. Now, how do the 
generality of men spend their time? Why on the Satur- 
day, when they draw their wages, they retire to some 
neighbouring ale-house, and there stay till nine or ten 
o’clock, when perhaps the wife comes to see if her hus- 
band is for coming home; then commences a scene of 
uproar ; at last he goes home, and what money he has left 
is taken to the pawn-shop to release their Sunday clothing. 
Sunday over, their ‘clothing is again taken to the pawn- 
shop, and the money which was paid to the pawnbroker 
on the Saturday is again obtained, and their clothing 
deposited as security. During the other evenings of the 
week, what little time they have, is spent in like manner. 
Many of these men know no better, and can hardly be 
blamed. 

T now found a new difficulty in my way, and that was 
an invention to supersede the machine which I worked 
upon. I saw that the invention would supplant my 
business in time, and I resolved to look out for a new 
employment before I was compelled to do so, and in doing 
this I must confess that I found some difficulty. Most 
trades are so fenced round with trades’ unions, that it is 
difficult for a man turned thirty to get an opportunity of 
learning a fresh trade, because he cannot serve a seven 
years’ apprenticeship to it. My savings came to my aid 
again; I purchased the machinery necessary to learn a 
new trade, and of course trades’ unions could not interfere 
with my learning in my own house, and on my own 
machinery. I gave a man a trifle to set the machine up 
for me, and I practised when others were asleep, both 
before I went to the factory in the morning, and after I 
left it in the evening. The knowledge which I obtained 
by the aid of this machine, enabled me to obtain a 
situation in another line of business, which I am now 
working at. 

In conclusion, I would say to the rich, that if you wish 
to increase the happiness of the poor, you must educate 
them ; if you wish to prevent them from making aggres- 
sions upon your persons and your property, you must edu- 
cate them; if you wish to sale them out of the hands of 
the trading demagogue, you must educate them. And the 
persons to whom the task of educating the people is dele- 
gated must have some better qualification than that of 
having failed in every other branch of business. 

To my fellow-workmen I would say, that this memoir 
does not present any splendid result, but you will see what 
can be done by industry, energy, and care. I had a very 


bad start in the world; I had likewise a very heavy drain 
| upon my industry by my relatives, indeed such a sacrifice 
| as few are required to make, yet I have still made way in 
the world. You must begin to think for yourselves; you 
must cease paying attention to those men who tell you 
that happiness is to come from others, and not from your- 
selves; depend upon it, you have more power over your 
own happiness than any other person or persons. To the 
young unmarried men I would say, by all means endea- 
vour to lay by something before you are married ; for if 
you cannot save something before you are married, there 
would have been little chance of your doing so after. 
And to all the working population I would say, that the 
following parties should never have any of their money, 
namely, the keepers of ale-houses and gin-shops, pawn- 
brokers, quack doctors, and last, though not least, fortune- 
tellers. 








THY WILL BE DONE.* 


Tue object of this little work is to develop the genius 
of Christianity, first, by showing its influence in produc- 
ing submission to the Divine will on the part of those 
who are suffering under the ills to which humanity is heir, 
and, secondly, by illustrating the sympathy it inspires for 
all who are the subjects of affliction. The meeting of an 
| English and Christian officer with the unhappy victim of 





| leprosy in Piedmont, and the conversation which passed 
between them, form the subject of the little volume. 
The meeting is thus described :— 





* Thy Will be Done; or the Leper of Aosta. 


Joseph 
Rickerby. 
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“ About fifty years ago the tower of Zear was sur- 
rounded by a ditch, and put in complete repair, by order 
of the government, for the reception of a leper, who 
under its solitary roof was to be separated from society : 
such was in those days the fear of the infection of this 
painful and loathsome disease. 

“It was, however, the intention of the government to 

rocure for this afflicted being every consolation of which 
his pitiable situation could possibly admit. The hospital 
of Saint Maurice had the care of providing his food ; he 
was also accommodated with comfortable plain furniture, 
a few books, and a good supply of garden tools and seeds. 
Here he lived for a long time, seeing no one but the man 
who brought his weekly supply of food, and the good 
priest who occasionally called to administer to the poor 
outcast the consolations of religion. 

“Tt was during the war of the Alps, in 1797, that an 
officer quartered at Aosta passed by chance near the 
garden of the leper, the door of which accidentally stand- 
ing open he walked in, and observed a man clad in the 
simplest garments leaning against a tree in deep medita- 
tion. At the noise which the officer made in approaching, 
the leper, without turning to look upon the intruder, 
exclaimed in a voice of sorrow and agitation, ‘Who is 
there? who wants me? The officer advanced: ‘ Excuse 
a stranger,’ said he, ‘ who has been tempted by the sight 
and scent of your flowers to commit a rudeness, but who 
would on no account intrude upon your privacy.’ 

“Do not advance! replied the inhabitant of the tower, 
motioning with his hand; ‘do not advance a step! you 
are in the presence of an unhappy man attacked with 
leprosy.’ 

“©¢ Whatever may be your malady,’ replied the stranger, 
‘I shall not withdraw unless my presence is irksome to 
you; I am not in the habit of flying from the afflicted.’ 

“*You are welcome,’ said the leper, turning suddenly 
round, “most welcome to remain, if after having looked 
upon me, you are still desirous to do so.’ 

“The officer was for a moment motionless with surprise 
and terror at the sight of the unhappy man whom the 
leprosy had so cruelly disfigured; at length he replied, 
: . will stay willingly if you will accept the visit of one 
who feels a compassionate interest in your fate.’ ” 

Our next engraving represents the unhappy man as 
sitting alone, deriving consolation amid his solitude and 
sorrows from the contemplation of the works of nature. 

“Though sickness and sorrow,” says he, “make the 
hours appear long, still the year rolls on with the same 
rapidity ; and we who are so deeply afflicted have one 
comfort which the generality of mankind cannot appre- 
ciate,—life is to us so uncertain that each day added to 
our existence is received with joyful gratitude as almost 
beyond our hope. Frequently in the summer season I 
pass hour after hour on the rampart, enjoying the pure 
air, and rejoicing in the beauties of nature. At such 
times a sort of delicious languor is spread over me; sor- 
row, the usual inhabitant of my heart, no longer over- 
whelms me, but is softened into resignation; and I look 
with calm delight upon the rocks and mountains by which 
I am surrounded, the different views of which are so 
strongly impressed upon my mind that I may almost say 
they form a part of myself, and each mountain peak is to 
me as the face of a friend with which the Almighty has 
blessed me. 

“Srrancer.—When my soul has been heavy with sor- 
row, and I have found no sympathy in the heart of man, 
I have often experienced the same sensation. 

“ Leper.—Your candour encourages me to open my 
heart to you, and confess that the same feeling leads me 
every evening, before I retire to rest, to salute the icy 








mountains of Ruitorbs, the dark woods of Mount St. Ber- 
nard, and the fantastic peaks which overhang the valley 
of Rheme. Although the power of God is as visible in 
the minute formation of the ant as in the creation of the 
universe, yet the imposing spectacle of vast mountains 
overpowers me, and I never look upon yonder enormous 
masses covered with snow without a feeling of religious 
awe. But in the beautiful country by which I am sur- 
rounded, there are some spots more dear to me than 
others. I especially love to look upon the hermitage, 


which you see on the summit of the mountain of Char- 
vensod, isolated in the midst of the deep wood on the 
borders of the desert: it is tinged with the last rays of 
the setting sun. I have never been to the hermitage, 
(though I am allowed to walk abroad occasionally on that 
side which is most distant from Aosta,) yet I feel a sin- 
gular pleasure in looking upon it. In the evening as I 
sit in my garden I turn my eyes towards that peaceful 
spot, and I feel, what I cannot well describe, as if I had 
in some happier moment seen or inhabited such a spot in 
a far distant country. I amuse myself with contemplating 
the distant mountains as they mingle with the clear blue 
sky ; like futurity, its distance conveys to me the feeling 
of hope. Oh, how my oppressed heart relies upon 
that hope conveyed in the Holy Scriptures, that there 
exists a distant land where at some future period I may 
enjoy the blessing for which I sigh: a humble faith points 
to that land ‘ where the weary are at rest.’”’ 

We shall present two more illustrations in our next, 
only mentioning in the mean time, that the story is 
founded on fact, and that it is told with great feeling and 
pathos. 
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A TALE OF THE PAPAL STATES. BY A TRAVELLER. 


Part IT. 

THERE were at the gate of the Ambrosian convent, of 
which Julio was now a confirmed brother, a poor woman 
and a little boy, her son, both pensioners of Theresa, and 
subsisting chiefly upon the alms they daily received from 
her hands. Little Carlo was frequently in attendance at 
her side, carried her prayer-book to chapel, and repeated 
his prayers at the same altar. 

Julio, who could not muster resolution to approach 
Theresa himself, sent a message by Carlo to say that 
“ Father Julio would expect her at the confessional, at 
seven o’clock in the evening.” 

What a fearful day was this for Julio! He trembled at 
the thought of again finding himself alone, and in company 
with Theresa! He dreaded lest his courage should fail 
him when called upon to pronounce the final adieu! He 
alternately formed and abandoned his resolutions; and 
now determined not to see, but to write to her; and little 
Carlo was charged to present her with a note the moment 
she entered the chapel. 

Theresa, on receiving his first message, felt herself dis- 
tressed and confused. “ What can he want with me?” 
she sighed—* we were so happy—so resolved.” 

She faited not, however, to keep the appointment—she 
felt even some degree of impatience, and repaired to 
chapel a little before the appointed hour. As she ap- 
proached the confessional, Carlo, who was stationed there 
for the purpose, presented her the letter. She opened it 
with visible emotion and an agitated hand; the salient 
blood suffused her countenance for a moment, then rushed 
back upon her heart and left her pale and exhausted: her 
look was totally changed ; her expression was the language 
of despair. She read the following words :— 

“ Pause, and reflect, imprudent woman! Come not 
hither to sully with thy presence the sanctity of these walls. 
Bury a remembrance which has become the torment of my 
life. I have never loved thee—I will never see thee more !” 

Her remorse was much less bitter than these words; 
but stifling what she felt, smothering what she appre- 
hended, she had strength to leave the fatal spot and return 
home. 

Her mental agony was succeeded by a violent fever, 
and her life was despaired of. The name of Julio fre- 
quently trembled upon her lips; but still, even in her 
delirium, the cherished name remained undivulged—her 
passion was unbetrayed ; only at times, she murmured in a 
low voice the blighting words of his letter—“ I have never 
loved thee !” 

In the mean time is it to be supposed that Julio had 
recovered his peace of mind? that he had succeeded in 
stifling the upbraidings of remorse? Far from it! His 
life was miserable. 

After having declared to Theresa that he loved her not, 
he abandoned himself without reserve to his fatal passion : 
so terrible had been the effort required to write that letter, 
that the sacrifice it imposed appeared to him a sufficient 
penance and atonement for the guilt he had incurred. ‘‘O 
Theresa,” he exclaimed, in the solitude of his cell, “ didst 


Under the pretence of bad health, he succeeded in ob- 


| taining from Father Ambrosio a dispensation from all 


exterior functions; and from that moment he was night 
and day shut up in his cell, or, if he went abroad at all, it 
was only during the night, when he would wander for 
hours among the tombs of the cemetery; indulging his 
wild reveries and drunk with the disorder of his own 
rebellious sentiments; having neither courage to combat 
his passion, nor at once to give way to it, and above all 
tortured with that agonizing uncertainty which wears 
away life, and blotting alike from the mind every soothing 
recollection of the past, every cheering prospect of the 
future. 

To the long malady under which Theresa had laboured, 
there now succeeded a state of extreme languor, but a 
state that was no less dangerous than the fever itself. She 
felt that she was dying, and disposed herself to perform 
the last duties of life, and embrace the last consolations of 
religion. Her family, who loved her tenderly, easily per- 
ceived that some unacknowledged grief was fast hurrying 
her to the tomb; but they respected her silence, and ven- 
tured to ask no questions, 

Father Ambrosio, who was held in great veneration in 
the place, was intreated to visit her. He prepared to fulfil 
this important duty, and was already on the steps of the 
convent, on his way to the sick chamber, when an unex- 
pected circumstance occurred at the instant, and prevented 
the possibility of his proceeding. Under these circum- 
stances he delivered the sacred charge into the hands of 
Julio, desiring him to repair forthwith to the house of 
Signor Vivaldi, there to shed a consoling balm over the 
breast of a dying sister. Julio would gladly have excused 
himself, but Ambrosio persisted in delegating to him the 
obligation of performing this duty; for, from his rigid 
mode of life and austere manners, he had already ac- 
quired the odour of early and distinguished sanctity, and 
appeared a fit and proper substituie for the superior in the 
present embassy of Christian charity. 

Little aware at whose couch this last duty was to be 
performed, Julio repaired to the house of Signor Vivaldi. 
He was shown into a dimly-lighted chamber, where a 
number of friends stood weeping around the couch of a 
lady, apparently on the verge of dissolution. At his en- 
trance every one retired, out of respect for those holy func- 
tions of which he was the depositary, and Julio was left 
alone with the sick lady. 

After hearing her confession, and agitated by an in- 
describable sensation, Julio continued motionless and 
unconscious. 

‘“ My reverend father,” said the dying lady, in a feeble 
but earnest voice, “ is there yet mercy reserved in heaven 
for a poor departing sinner?” Scarcely were the words 
pronounced, when Julio fell on his knees before the couch 
of death :—“ Theresa! Theresa!” he exclaimed, and the 
name died on his lips. 

Vain were the attempt to describe the feelings of both 
at this moment; explanation was superfluous. They now 
loved one another with a truth and sincerity which no 
circumstances could influence. 

In a word, Julio repeated every thing he had suffered 
for her sake, and accused himself as the cause of all that 





thou but know what it has cost the wretched Julio to 
write that letter, thine own grief would be forgotten in 
pity of the intensity of his sufferings!” Julio was now a 
prey to the most distressing anxiety—three months had 
already passed away, and he had received no intelligence 
of Theresa. Time seemed only to add to that unhappy 
passion, under the effects of which he was fast wasting 
away, and he avoided more and more all intercourse with 
the brotherhood. 


she had suffered. Forgive, forgive the past, he exclaimed, 
and Julio is henceforth thine—only thine! 

These tender expressions once more revived the droop- 

ing Theresa; she was too weak to reply in words; but she 

heard him; her hand was in his, and a death like this 

| appeared to her more desirable than life. Julio hung over 

her in an agony of hope and fear; he pressed her hand to 

his heart; he would have prolonged her days at the price 

| of his own. “ Thou shalt live, my Theresa, thou shalt live 
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—itis heaven!” He shuddered, “it is fate that has brought 
me to thy sick pillow. Yet speak, oh, speak—let me once 
more drink the music of that enchanting voice. Alas, it 
has been long silent, but its last sounds are still in my ear.” 

These broken sentences seemed to impart a new vigour 
to the languid and wasted Theresa. “I love thee, Julio, 
T love thee,” she replied, in a faint whisper ; and these brief 
words contained, so to speak, the summary of her whole 
life—she said not, she could not have said, more. 

The moments of an interview like this flew past with 
the speed of lightning. The hope of meeting again could 
alone reconcile them to the necessity of parting. 

Julio repeated his visit every day—a mutual confidence 
now sprung up—reserve was laid aside, and Julio for a 
time forgot his scruples and his remorse. Entirely de- 
voted to Theresa, he followed with the most lively interest 
every step she made towards recovery. He dared not 
afflict her; every word, look, and gesture were regulated 
with the utmost delicacy and caution, in the fear of again 
conjuring up distressing recollections: he felt that her life 
depended on him, and he now construed every effort on 
his part into an imperative duty. 

It was now two years since Julio had quitted Rome, 
and on the second anniversary of the sybil’s fatal predic- 
tion, he was plunged in a melai.choly and profound reverie. 
He was seated in the chamber of Theresa, and, observing 
the deep shade that sat upon his forehead, she gently in- 
quired into the cause of his sorrow. Hitherto she had 
never questioned him; but now, resolved to share in his 
grief, she felt the necessity of ascertaining its source. 

Thus pressed to an avowal, Julio briefly related to her 
his interview with the sibyl, his flight from the paternal 
roof, and his refuge in the monastery. In the course of 
his recital all his horrible recollections were again awak- 
ened, and stood embodied before him in fearful array, 
while, in terrifying accents, he exclaimed—“ Love un- 
bounded! sacrilege! murder!” 

The emotion of Theresa was extreme: but the word 
“ love unbounded !” threw a fatal spell over her heart and 
imagination ; and when Julio repeated, “sacrilege! mutr- 
der!” she softly replied, “ love unbounded!” thinking 
thus to tranquillize his distracted mind; for to her love 
was every thing—it was more than life. 

At times, Julio, drawn away by the violence of his 
passion, would fix upon her that ardent gaze which she 
dared not encounter—she felt her heart throb—all her 
frame shudder; while a silence, no less dangerous, suc- 
ceeded to these tumultuous emotions. 

Still they were comparatively happy; for as yet their 
moral natures were unsullied—their souls were not tar- 
nished with the irrevocable impress of guilt—those stains 
which they supposed could never be obliterated but by the 
touch of purgatorial fire. 

In the mean time Julio, charged with an important 
mission to a neighbouring monastery by Father Ambrosio, 
was compelled to absent himself for some time. He had 
not courage to take leave of Theresa in person, but he 
wrote to her, and promised a speedy return: Detained, 
however, by a thousand obstacles, it was a full month 
before he could again return to Messina. 

On his return he instantly flew to obtain news of 
Theresa, and found her alone on a terrace of the garden 

which overhangs the sea, and deeply absorbed in reflections 
upon the strange vicissitudes of her love. Never had she 
appeared so beautiful as at this moment—never so elegant 
or so bewitching. He gazed upon her for a moment in 
ecstacy, but could not long resist the ardent desire he felt 
once more to address her—once more to hear her voice. 
He called her; she started up, perceived him, and flew 
into his arms. Melted by her tenderness, Julio repaid her 


caresses with transport. But all of a sudden he spurned 
her from him with horror—fell upon his knees, and with 
clasped hands and fixed eye, continued agitated by an 
universal tremor. 

His death-like paleness, and the wild expression of his 
look, rendered the scene truly terrible for Theresa. She 
dared not approach him, and for the first time was in- 
capable of sharing his emotion. 

“ Theresa!” said he at length, with a sombre voice, 
“ we must part!—thou knowest not all that thou hast to 
fear !” 

Theresa scarcely heard him, but she beheld his great 
agitation, and sought to calm it. She approached him, 
but was again repulsed. ‘In the name of heaven,” he 
exclaimed, “ approach me not.” She shrunk back, and 
there stood trembling and motionless. She knew love 
only by its tenderness, and could not comprehend the 
furious agitation to which it may give birth. 

Impatient at her silence, Julio suddenly arose. ‘“To- 
morrow,” said he, “ my fate shall be decided,” and left 
the spot without allowing Theresa time to answer. 





SELECTED DEPARTMENT. 
A GIGANTIC ICEBERG. 


Art twelve o’clock we went below, and had just got 
through dinner, when the cook put his head down the 
scuttle, and told us to come on deck and see the finest 
sight that we had ever seen. ‘* Where away, cook ?” 
asked the first man who wasup. “On the larboard bow.” 
And there lay floating in the ocean several miles off, an 
immense irregular mass, its top and points covered with 
snow, and its centre of a deep indigo colour. This was 
an iceberg, and of the largest size, as one of our men said, 
who had been in the Northern Ocean. As far as the eye 
could reach, the sea in every direction was of a deep blue 
colour, the waves running high and fresh, and sparkling 
in the light; and in the midst lay this immense mountain 
island, its cavities and valleys thrown into deep shade, and 
its points and pinnacles glittering in the sun. All hands 
were soon on deck, looking at it and admiring in various 
ways its beauty and grandeur. But no description can 
give any idea of the strangeness, splendour, and really, 
the sublimity of the sight. Its great size—for it must 
have been from two to three miles in circumference and 
several hundred feet in height; its slow motion, as its 
base rose and sank in the water, and its high points nodded 
against the clouds; the dashing of the waves upon it, 
which, breaking high with foam, lined its base with a 
white crust ; and the thundering sound of the cracking of 
the mass, and the breaking and tumbling down of huge 
pieces; together with its nearness and approach, which 
added a slight element of fear,—all combined to give to 
it the character of true sublimity. The main body of the 
mass was, as I have said, of an indigo colour, its base 
crusted with frozen foam ; and as it grew thin and trans- 
parent toward the edges and top, its colour shaded off from 
a deep blue to the whiteness of snow. It seemed to be 
drifting slowly toward the north, so that we kept away 
and avoided it. It was in sight all the afternoon; and 
when we got to leeward of it, the wind died away, so that 
we lay-to quite near it fora greater part of the night. 
Unfortunately, there was no moon; but it was a clear 
night, and we could plainly mark the long regular heaving 
of the stupendous mass as its edges moved slowly against 
the stars. Several times in our watch loud cracks were 
heard, which sounded as though they must have run 
through the whole length of the iceberg, and several pieces 








fell down with a thundering crash, plunging heavily into 
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the sea. Toward morning a strong breeze sprang up, 
and we filled away and left it astern, and at daylight it 
was out of sight. * * * No pencil has ever yet given 
any thing like the true effect of an iceberg. In a picture, 
they are huge, uncouth masses, stuck in the sea; while 
their chief beauty and grandeur—their slow, stately motion, 
the whirling of the snow about their summits, and the 
fearful groaning and cracking of their parts—the picture 
cannot give. This is the large iceberg ; while the small 
and distant islands, floating on the smooth sea in the light 
of a clear day, look like little floating isles of sapphire.— 
Twe Years before the Mast. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND. 
BY AN AMERICAN. 


(From the “ New World.” ) 


“ That pale, that white-faced shore, 

Whose foot spurns back the ocean’s roaring tides, 
And coops from other lands her islanders.” 
KinG JOHN. 

Tue Orv Wortp presented a forbidding aspect to the 
eyes accustomed to gaze on bright gorgeous skies, and the 
glowing aspect of American scenery. The clouds dis- 
played an uniformly dull and sullen look—the water was of 
a turbid opaque, red-ochre colour, and the air felt raw and 
chilly, although it was in the latter part of the “leafy 
month of June.” How different, I thought, the scene 
upon which I am now gazing, from the gay and animated 
picture New York displays to the beholder, as you ap- 
proach it from the ocean and glide upon its superb bay 
toward the city! 

These were my impressions and the comparison I drew, 
as I looked through the murky atmosphere with straining 
eyes, for a first glimpse of the town of Liverpuol. At 
length, spires, towers, domes, and the masts of the ship- 
ping, rising above the stupendous docks, that seemed like 
a rampart defending the town, came in sight; whilst clouds 
of smoke enveloped every distant object in a sooty veil. 
Our sail up the Mersey, however, was enlivened by the 
sight of numerous cottages scattered along the shore. 
To the lover of suburban beauty, they presented almost 
every variety that the hand of taste could devise. Sloping 
down to the water’s edge, were gardens with trim borders 
and rich hedge-rows, luxuriant of growth. In the midst of 
emerald pastures, rose thick clusters of flowers and clumps 
of graceful trees and dense shrubbery. Near a picturesque 
strong castle and light-house might be seen groups of 
happy-looking girls and boys riding upon rough-looking 
donkeys quite soberly, whilst others were racing on the 
pebbly beach, and making the air resound with shouts of 
laughter and the pleasant voices of light-hearted childish 
mirth. The blood-red flag of St. George floated above 
the castle, as if to identify the scene as a pleasant 
picture of merry England. 

Presently, the chime of some sweet-toned bells from a 
neighbouring church tower, fell delightfully upon the ear. 
It touched a chord within us. 


** How soft the music of those village bells, 
Falling at intervals upon the ear 
In cadence sweet, now dying all away, 
Now pealing loud again, and louder still, 
Clear and sonorous, as the gale comes on! 
With easy force it opens all the cells 
Where Memory slept.” 

Thus appropriately did the sound of England’s chimes 
usher my approach toward her shores. It seemed to 
whisper me of many blessed homes—of love-lit bowers— 
of holy quietness—the breath of sabbath hours, and all 
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the delightful imagery of a land made interesting and 
familiar to us by her poets and prose writers. How many 
pleasing documents of poetry and the olden time were in 
an instant recalled to memory—the moss-clad cottage 
smiling through its nook of leaves—the silver brooklet-— 
the rural hamlet, where the rude forefathers worshipped 
in their ivy-mantled church, still displaying its crumbling 
towers above the yew-trees which surround it. All this 
tranquil kind of scenery and poetical associations lin- 
gering in our mind from oft-read favourite authors, stole 
over me, concentrating past connings into present realities. 

In a short time we neared the quay, but no custom- 
house officer boarded us. We were obliged to wait 
patiently for these gentry, in the stream. The docks and 
the river teemed with steam-boats of all sizes, arriving 
and departing at different places in the vicinity of Liver- 
pool. Some were very gaudily painted; they gave an 
animated appearance to the river and town. These boats 
were generally crowded with well-dressed persons, ap- 
parently bound on parties of pleasure. The quays 
presented a scene of bustle and activity. Groups of men, 
women, and children, waiting the arrival of some passage- 
boat; police officers, in their neat blue uniform, women 
selling shrimps, oranges, and ginger-bread, burly porters, 
cab-men, jarvies, dray-men, and a host of other amphi- 
bious-looking animals, who abound and hang about the 
docks in all countries, were found here; furnishing ample 
subjects for study or amusement until we should be 
delivered from our thraldom. 

After waiting a considerable time, during which we 
were enlivened by a heavy shower of rain, a custom-house 
officer made his appearance. His first case was to pounce 
upon the ship’s mail-bags; and then our luggage after a 
tedious process was to be hauled upon land. There it 
was destined to remain for another long period in the 
rain, as well as ourselves; for we were obliged to stand 
over and watch it, until we could learn the will and plea- 
sure of this public functionary ; and as he was remarkably 
taciturn and important, we felt loath to question him, but 
left our trunks as well as our persons to the tender mercies 
of those by whom we were surrounded. ‘This part of the 
business forcibly reminded us that we were indeed 
strangers and pilgrims in the land of our fathers. After 
the ardour of our feelings had had ample time to cool, 
then heat, then cool again, a convoy of drays, waggons, 
trucks, and various other kinds of vehicles hove in sight, 
to our inexpressible joy. Trunks, band-boxes, carpet- 
bags were thrown into these lumber carts, which, as soon 
as they were loaded, were formed into a goodly procession. 
We svon joined it, bringing up the rear, and together we 
proceeded on our march to the custom-house under a 
smart shower of rain. 

Now if any city can please or appear interesting to a 
traveller, under these circumstances, we know nothing 
about first impressions. After trudging some distance, 
our caravan arrived in tolerable order at the place of 
destination; and no pilgrim who had halted at Mecca, 
could rejoice more than we did at that moment. But 
our joy was but for a moment, as the sequel proved. 
Here we were presented with another scene of English 
life, and with a new set of hangers-on and loungers con- 
nected with the establishment. We loitered about ante- 
rooms, lobbies, and halls, amid the fumes of porter and 
gin—among men enveloped in upper benjamins, reeking 
coats of india rubber, and other materials denominated 
waterproof, until our patience became quite exhausted, 
and our appetites greatly sharpened, for we are not proof 
against hunger, more than water, there being no material 
yet inveuted to keep the former off, although something 
may be done for the latter. In short, it had grown late 
in the afternoon, and we had tasted nothing since we left 
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the ship. At last we were informed by those in authority, 
that our trunks would not be examined to-day, but another 
must be consumed in the tedious and tormenting process 
of rummaging and over-hauling. Making, therefore, a 
virtue of necessity, we decamped for the Adelphi Hotel, 
in the hopes of obtaining something to appease the sharp 
—_ engendered by the exciting scenes we had gone 
through. 

The Adelphi we found to be a building of large and 
handsome exterior. We were ushered into the coffee- 
room, where we quickly ordered dinner. In the mean 
time we took seats, and began to scrutinize the order in 
which things were done in the old country. 

The first objects our eyes alighted upon were the waiters. 
They were very imposing looking gentry, gliding about the 
room with the utmost silence and dignity. They attended 
at several tables scattered over the room, at which sundry 
gentlemanly-looking persons were taking dinner or reading 
the papers. One elderly gentleman sat writing not far 
from me, and a footman was stationed at his elbow to 
carry the letter as soon as it should be completed. Perfect 
order and decorum were observed in all things said or 
done, indicating the most studied respect. The food was 
served up in a very elegant manner in costly china or 
silver dishes, and the ale was handed about in silver 
tankards. Altogether, the quiet, comfortable appearance 
of this dining-room had a most prepossessing look to me, 
just landed from ship-board. To while away the time 
until our dinner was ready, we sat down to read a London 
paper scarcely dry. Yet notwithstanding the novelty of 
our situation, and a London paper but a few hours’ old, 
our patience became exhausted in waiting for a mouthful 
of dinner. We found by sad experience that there was 
no such thing as hurrying these most dignified of waiters ; 
they “ took it coolly,” and would not alter their movements 
for us hungry travellers. Our only remedy was to wait 
with patience and resignation, pa it is no bad state of 
mind for all to be in who go “a travelling.” I would 
not recommend a person of choleric temperament to 
— the Adelphi; the trial would prove a hard one— 

1e would become as testy as Sir Fretful himself. 

At short intervals the solemn silence would be broken 
by the animating sounds of the Kent bugle, playing some 
well-known tune, (generally ‘“ Rory O’More,”) and the 
rattle of the stage-coach as it clattered through the streets, 
or pulled up before the Adelphi door, which would in this 
case cause a general turn-out of waiters and chamber- 
maids. All this sort of bustle was perfectly English, and 
produced a cheerful and pleasing effect upon the mind. 
Then it was quite a novelty to us to behold the dashing 
turn-out of the coachman, and guard in his scarlet coat, 
seated so cozily in the rear of the vehicle exchanging 
glances with the chamber-maids, or favouring them with 
a choice specimen of his skill upon the bugle. This kind 
of life, new to me, served to break the serene quiet which 
reigned within the coffee-room as I observed these scenes 
from the window. And touching the decorum observed 
at all respectable hotels, I may here remark, that this 
agreeable feature greatly pleased me. There isan absence 
of all rudeness or obtrusion in every particular. This 
pleasant feature in an English inn was probably the cause 
of Dr. Johnson’s exclaiming, “ A tavern chair is the 
throne of human felicity. As soon as I enter the door of 
a tavern, I experience an oblivion of care, and a freedom 
from solicitude: when I am seated, I find the master 
courteous, and the servants obsequious to ny call; anxious 
to know, and ready to supply my wants: wine there ex- 
hilarates my spirits, and prompts me to free conversation, 
and an interchange of discourse with those whom I most 
love: I dogmatise, and am contradicted; and in this 
conflict of opinion and sentiments I find delight.” The 








etiquette observed around me, I should like to see imitated 
at home. Although we Americans are apt to dislike the 
reserve and coldness of Englishmen in public, we think it 
rather pteferable to the noisy familiarity often met with 
at our hotels, where lounging attitudes, coupled with loud 
and vehement conversation and gesture, make one feel 
any thing but at home. We purposed noticing the faults, 
as they struck us in the English character, but we shall 
“ nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice,” 
neither close our eyes upon their virtues or agreeable 
qualities. We detest one-sided pictures of any nation. 

Our dinner came at last, and put an end to any further 
ponderings or surmises for the present. After this meal, 
notwithstanding the rain continued to pour down, we set 
out to see the town, first directing our steps toward the 
Exchange. Thisis a fine building, and admirably adapted 
in design for a place “‘ where men most do congregate.” 
In the centre of the quadrangle is the bronze monument 
to the memory of Nelson. It is of good execution, but 
viewed in a drenching shower, the group looked more like 
some poor Africans undergoing the process of a shower 
bath. From the Exchange we proceeded to the Docks. 
These, as all the world knows, are stupendous structures, 
entitling Liverpool to a proud name, which may be ren- 
dered without hyperbole—The city of docks! ‘The ware- 
houses beside them are nearly as great curiosities; being 
of immense height, built of light-coloured stone, and 
apparently of great strength. Among the vast collection 
of ships snugly reposing in these basins, we beheld with 
much national pride and satisfaction, a large number of 
American vessels, many of our noble New York packets, 
and othefs from different ports of the Union. It began 
to grow late in the evening before we got through with 
our examination of piers, basins, and ships. It repaid us, 
however, for our jumping walk over bales of cotton and 
hogsheads of molasses. Policemen are stationed all over 
these docks to guard property from the thief and incen- 
diary. On our return to the Adelphi, we took a cursory 
view of streets and edifices as well as we could, con- 
sidering we had to trudge over gutters, channels, and 
pavements overflowing with water. The gin palaces 
attracted our notice from their ostentatious display of 
gas, and the squalid votaries of Bacchus who surrounded 
these showy temples. It was a novel scene to us to see a 
whole family, consisting of father, mother, and half-a- 
dozen children, enter these places in a body. Thirst at 
length came over some of our party during this ramble, 
and we entered a shop whose window exhibited an at- 
tractive label, inscribed with “ tea and coffee.” The in- 
habitants of Liverpool, we thought, must be greater 
encouragers of gin than tea and coffee, from the specimen 
we received of the latter; and with this commentary we 
left the coffee-room. 

We were shown to our bed-room at the Adelphi by the 
chambermaid. I looked upon the clothes heaped upon 
my bed with surprise. There were blankets enough, it 
appeared to me, to furnish an entire boarding-house at 
home, and it was the month of June too! A thick 
drapery of bed-curtains enveloped the bedstead. Visions 
of the night-mare and that famous picture of the sleep- 
fiend by Fuseli rose before me, as I viewed this unusual 
specimen of a summer couch! I soon, however, removed 
some of the ponderous covering, and was not long in- 
voking the god of slumber. When I awoke, the sun was 
actually shining, and I looked out from my window upon 
a very agreeable street view. The buildings have quite a 
substantial solid look about them, and appear more vene- 
rable than I expected. Many of the older portions of 
the city are quite antique, being narrow and primitive in 
appearance. From this cause there is considerable pictu- 
resque beauty in the sireet-views of Liverpool. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
PALMYRA: A METRICAL SKETCH. 
By E. J. Hytcue. 


Scene I.—THE Past. 
THE luscious fig was clustering all around, 
And ripe grape-bunches hung in tempting guise ; 
The tamarind distilled perfumeries 
Midst hedges where pomegranates rare were found: 
It was a pleasant spot,—for not a sound 
Came on the breeze save flute-like melodies, 
Wafted from lakes, whispering soft harmonies, 
As o’er the pebbly beach they gently wound. 





Vast cities were up-built of giant height, 

With loftiest porticoes ; and many a shrine 
Was piled, where men did worship as divine 

Those guilty deeds, darker than darkest night, 

Which stain their souls: thus unto brutish might 
They altars raised; and with a drunken whine 
They sang of Bacchus, and flower-wreaths did twine 

To gore-stain’d Mars, whom murder doth delight. 


And palaces were there inlaid with gold, 
Whence marble columns rose of palm-like shape ; 
By gushing fountains at whose outlets gape 
The sculptured lion, glaringly and bold: 
Incense and gums, sky-waft, in shadowy fuld 
Forth from the golden censers did escape ; 
And from flower-odour, and the ripened grape, 
Sprang essences of perfume manifold. 


And rarest sculpture decked their temples grand, 
With forms, where life was graven on each limb ; 
And eyes that were intelligent did swim 
In natural lustre, loving, soft, and bland: 
And there were paintings, where with magic wand 
The artist drew in native tints, not dim, 
A glimpse of nature’s loveliness—whose chasten’d hymn 
Ariseth unto Him who nature planned. 


Nor was the poet silent: songs arose 
From voices nervous with the queuchless fire, 
Heaven-sprung; then taunted freedom did inspire 
An active earnestness ; and hence her foes 
Were daunted, as a child by fear which grows 
In its own brain at midnight shadows dire ; 
And nature’s beauty found a tongue to choir 
Those quiet joys her humblest nooks disclose. 


And music came in pulses: instrument 

Blended with voice in choral harmony ; 

The reed sang shrillest note ; the psaltery 
With the harp’s dreamy tones in mosaic blent : ° 
Thus from the clysian concert was upsent 

A chorus grand as of the boisterous sea, 

When through the cavernous earth it flows in glee, 
Or through the rended mountain has a vent! 


Yes; every beauty of the sense was there— 
All that delighteth ear, or taste, or eye ; 
But in the vestibules you might descry 
The slave, toil-worn, crouching in breathless fear 
As the thonged whip did limb from body tear: 
And painted vice, clad in embroidery 
Of rarest hues, stalked by in mockery 
Of meek-faced virtue with insulting sneer. 





VARIETIES. 








INDOLENCE.—It is an error to believe that the vehement 
passions alone, like love or ambition, triumph over the rest. 
Indolence, nerveless as it may be, is generally master of 
every other ; it steals dominion over every action of life, and 
stealthily paralyzes alike all passions and all virtues.—De la 
Rochefoucault. 





AMERICA.—AIl is vast solitary grandeur, in the contem- 
plation of which the mind becomes insensibly depressed, at 
the consciousness of its inability to compass the imposing 
magnitude of surrounding objects. I have heard many 
persons, not natives of the country, make this observation ; 
and for myself, I can bear ready testimony to its truth, as 
applied not only to Canada, but generally to such parts of 
the North American continent as I have visited. If you 
traverse its vast lakes, if you penetrate its deep pine-forests, 
if you cross its wide extending plains, nay, if you wander by 
the wayside in the outskirts of its towns, you are alike struck 
with a sense of surpassing loneliness, with a sort of melan- 
choly, at finding yourself an isolated unit, as it were, in the 
midst of a space so large ; knowing, as you do, in the one case, 
that you are not upon the ocean, and in the other, that you 
are not treading upon a newly-discovered soil !—Residence 
in America. 


FusTIAN.—A young gentleman having occasion to ask a 
lady for the snuffers across the table, addressed her in the 
following emphatic and enamoured strain :—“ Most beautiful, 
accomplished, and charming lady, will your ladyship, by an 
unmerited and undeserved condescension of your infinite 
goodness, please to extend to your most obsequious, devoted, 
and very humble servant that pair of ignipotent digests, that 
I may exasperate the excrescences of this nocturnal cylindric 
luminary, in order that the refulgent brightness of its resplen- 
dent brilliancy may dazzle the vision of our ocular optics 
more potently.” 


Poretry.—It is a fine thing for children to learn to make 
verse ; but when they come to be men, they must speak like 
other men, or they will be laughed at. It is ridiculous to 
speak, or write, or preach in verse. As it is good to learn to 
dance, a man may learn his leg, learn to go handsomely ; but 
it is ridiculous for him to dance when he should go. It is 
ridiculous for a lord to print verses: it is well enough to make 
them to please himself, but to make them public is foolish. 
If a man, in a private chamber, twirls his band-strings, or 
plays with a rush to please himself, it is well enough ; but 
if he should go into Fleet Street, and sit upon a stall, and 
twirl a band-string, or play with a rush, then all the boys 
in the street would laugh at him. Verse proves nothing 
but the quantity of syllables ; they are not meant for logic.— 
Table Talk. 


CHANGING THE TUNE.—* Run and get me an armfull of 
wood,” said a woman to her husband, one rainy day, “ as you 
are wetand Iam dry.” The same plea was used for a dozen 
other errands.: At last it was, “ Get me a bucket of water, 
for you are wet and Iam dry.’”? The bucket of water was 
brought and thrown over her, the husband exclaiming, “ Now 
do your share, for you are wet too!” 


Forty years ago there were very few insolvent debtors ; no 
such things as balls in the summer, and very few in the 
winter, except snow-balls. 


WomEN IN Curna.—In China, polygamy prevails vir- 
tually, if not by name ; and the sovereign, self-imprisoned in 
his golden-roofed palace, with his one empress, six queens, 
and 300 (or if he please, 3000) concubines, reflects, on the 
great scale, the domestic establishment of those among his 
subjects whose wealth may permit the irrational indulgence 
of their passion or their pride. The female slave, who, at 
the head of a band of inferior slaves, is dignified with the 
name of superior (adequate to that of wife), who has been 
purchased with gold and may be returned, if on trial not 
approved, is not deemed worthy to eat at her master’s table. 
—TLady Morgan’s “ Woman and her Master.” 
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